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Attorney General's Office, 
Boston, 30 Court Street, January 18, 1870. 

To the Honorable Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sir : — The House of Representatives of last year " ordered 
that the message of His Excellency the Governor, with the 
memorial of Darius Charles and others of the Stockbridge tribe 
of Indians, be referred to the Attorney General, with the re- 
quest of this House that he will examine the same, and report 
thereon to the next General Court." 

That message and memorial are contained in House Doc- 
uments of 1869, No. 608 ; and the memorial sets forth at length 
certain statements as facts upon which these Indians now ask an 
allowance of money from the Commonwealth, which are in sub- 
stance as follows : that the Stockbridge Indians formerly occu- 
pied and possessed the country watered by the Housatonic 
River and its tributaries ; that they were a powerful tribe ; that 
the white people came among them asking for rest and kind- 
ness, and received both ; that by craft the whites deceived them, 
and promoted divisions and feuds among them ; that nothing 
deserving the name of purchase of their lands was ever made ; 
that deeds were given indiflFerently to the government or to in- 
dividuals, for which little or no consideration was paid ; that 
the country was never purchased or rightfully obtained from 
them, but that they were stripped of their birth-right by fraud, 
force, and other improper means. 
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The memorial was dated at Red Spring, Wisconsin, March 4, 
1869. 

Four years ago a claim, diflFering from the present, was pre- 
sented to the Commonwealth in behalf of these Indians. At 
that time. Dr. M. M. Davis, Indian Agent, presented a memo- 
rial setting forth that in 1724 the Indians sold a large portion 
of their lands in Western Massachusetts, but that certain reser- 
vations were made, which were afterwards leased for a long term, 
and, according to their statements to him, their title had 
never been extinguished " in the lands covered by the lease or 
leases." No claim was then made to any lands except those 
reserved in their deed of 1724, after the expiration of their sub- 
sequent leases, and no charge of fraud or injustice was preferred. 
The memorial of Dr. Davis was referred to a Committee of the 
Senate, who made an elaborate report through their chairman, 
Hon. Darwin E. Ware, which constitutes No. 286 of the Senate 
Documents of 1865, and which satisfactorily shows that the 
government of Massachusetts twice settled with the Indians and 
paid them for those lands ; namely, once in 1736, when the 
Indians accepted the grant of a township of land six miles square, 
(the present town of Stockbridge, substantially,) upon giving 
up their former reservation ; and again in 1762 and 1763, when 
in accordance with their petition the General Court passed or- 
ders granting to them the sum of £1,700, upon their relinquish- 
ing all claims to any of the lands of the Province to which they 
pretended to have any title ; of course, excepting Stockbridge. 
That report shows that a release was executed by them accord- 
ingly, though no record of it was then found. By the accept- 
ance of that report, the matter was put at rest until the present 
time. 

The present claim, covering more land, and resting on the 
broad grouud of injustice and fraud, being referred to me by 
the Order of the House, has led me into a careful examination 
of the history of these Indians, so far as relates to their connec- 
tion with the white inhabitants of Massachusetts. In pursuing 
this inquiry, I have freely consulted the Records of the Gen- 
eral Court during the last century ; the statutes then passed ; 
the documents preserved in the Indian Archives in the oflSce of 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth ; the letter of Rev. Stephen 
Williams of Deerfield to a gentleman in Boston, dated June 
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24, 1735, and prefixed to the sermon of Rev. Nathanael Apple- 
ton, preached at the ordination of John Sargent as minister to 
the Housatonic Indians at Deerfield, Aug. 31, 1736, and pub- 
lished at Boston in 1735 ; Historical Memoirs relating to the 
Housatonic Indians, by Rev. Samuel Hopkins, published in 
Boston in 1753; History of Berkshire County, published in 
Pittsfield in 1829 ; History of Western Massachusetts, by Dr. 
J. G. Holland ; Stockbridge, Past and Present, by Miss Electa 
P. Jones, published in Springfield in 1864 ; the Memoirs of Jon- 
athan Edwards ; and various letters scattered through differ- 
ent volumes of the collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. The Assistant Attorney General, Mr. Davis, has also by 
my request made a careful personal examination of the records 
of Indian deeds in Berkshire and Hampden Counties, besides aid- 
ing in the researches in the State House. Prom these various 
sources, the facts stated in the following Report are derived. 

According to the traditions preserved by the Stockbridge 
Indians, the tribe of which their ancestors were a part had once 
been numerous and powerful. But long before the time when 
the white inhabitants of Massachusetts first met them, they had 
become reduced in number and scattered. In 1720, a few fam- 
ilies lived upon the Housatonic River in Sheffield and Stock- 
bridge ; a few others lived in the north-west corner of Con- 
necticut ; and the most of the tribe remained near the Hudson 
River, which was apparently the place originally selected by 
them when, many years before, they removed to that part of the 
country from some remote region. They were known by the 
name of the River Indians, and this name they appear to have 
derived from living upon and near the Hudson. The few fam- 
ilies who lived in Massachusetts had doubtless strayed from the 
bulk of the tribe, probably in consequence of the increase of 
the Dutch settlements and population upon the Hudson. There 
is nothing that I am aware of to show^ that Massachusetts was 
ever the home of the whole tribe, or of any greater number of 
them than were found in Sheffield and Stockbridge by the first 
white settlers, immediately after 1720. 

These Indians were living in poverty. Their only white 
neighbors were the Dutch of New York. The distance from 
the Housatonic River, through the forest, to the Dutch settle- 
ments, was not over twenty miles. To the east, there was an 
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unbroken wilderness of about forty miles extent, reaching to the 
English settlements in the Connecticut Valley. The Dutch 
traders came among them occasionally for the purpose of trade, 
and the Indians sometimes in the summer season went among 
the Dutch, to assist in farming operations. More or less com- 
munication was also kept up between these two scattered 
branches, and the main tribe of River Indians upon the Hudson. 
At this time no Englishman had ever set foot in Berkshire 
County. The Dutch were considered as undesirable neighbors ; 
and the danger from the French and Indians in Canada had 
prevented the English from going there. Down to this time, 
it is certain that these Indians had never suflFered in any 
manner from the English, because there had been no communi- 
cation with them. 

Such being their condition, it is well to consider here what 
was the nature of the title which these Indians had to the terri- 
tory of that portion of Western Massachusetts. Our ancestors 
always recognized them as having some title ; but what sort of 
a title was it ? It did not rest on a long continued occupation, 
reaching back beyond memory or tradition ; for their own tra- 
ditions contained an account of their removal from a remote 
region. Their title therefore rested upon their comparatively 
recent occupation. But in the nature of things a title held by 
occupation and use is commensurate simply with that occupa- 
tion and use. The title of the Indians to such lands as they 
actually occupied should be considered as a good or absolute 
title. Their title to such lands as they did not actually occupy, 
and only occasionally roamed over in hunting, should be con- 
sidered as at best but a qualified or imperfect title. A title 
acquired by use must be maintained by use. Even if it were 
the case that a numerous and powerful tribe had once occupied 
as a hunting ground the whole region west of Westfield, yet 
their title would not descend and remain in full force to their 
descendants, after those descendants had become weak and 
reduced in numbers and unable to continue the former occu- 
pation. 

When, therefore, we find that our ancestors recognized the 
existence of an Indian title to this territory, it is not thence to 
be inferred that this title was recognized as an absolute one. 
On the other hand, the first settlers were always required, not 
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only to extinguish the Indian title, but also to obtain the title 
which was vested in the government of the province. 

The first movement towards settling Berkshire County by the 
English began in 1722, when certain persons petitioned the 
General Court that two townships might be set oflf to them on 
the Housatonic River, and^a coipmittee was appointed to make 
the purchase of the Indians. On April 25, 1724, the well-known 
original Indian deed was given, conveying to this committee 
the land comprising several of the present townships in the 
southern part of Berkshire County, lying upon the Housatonic 
. River, and reserving to themselves a tract in the middle, be- 
tween two streams. 

The price paid was £450 in money, three barrels of cider, 
and thirty quarts of rum. The first permanent settlers went 
from Westfield to Sheffield in 1725 ; and for the next ten years 
the number of white inhabitants gradually increased, and set- 
tlements were made in other places in the vicinity. 

At this time, all the Indians of Berkshire County lived at two 
places, which were eight or ten miles apart. One of these places 
was called Skatehook, and was within the present limits of 
Sheffield. The other was called Wnahktakook, and was within 
the present limits of Stockbridge. At each of these places there 
were from four to five families. Konkapot, the principal In- 
dian, lived at Wnahktakook. Umpachenee, the second in point 
of consideration, lived at Skatehook. 

The early acquaintance of these Indians with the English 
was altogether friendly and pleasant. In May 1734, Governor 
Belcher gave to Konkapot a commission as captain, and one as 
lieutenant to Umpachenee. They came to Springfield to re- 
ceive these honors, and there became acquainted with Rev. 
Stephen Williams of Deerfield, who paid them a visit. Kon- 
kapot expressed a fear that the religion of his forefathers was 
not right, and sought conversation upon religious subjects. 
An arrangement was made for Mr. Williams to go and see them 
in their own country. He accordingly went with Rev. Mr. Bull 
of Westfield, in the following July, and the Indians then asked 
that somebody might be sent to teach them the Christian 
religion. The result of this visit was that Mr. John Sargent, 
a tutor in Yale College, was employed as a missionary to them, 
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and he went to live among them in October 1734. For greater 
convenience, the Indians determined to live together in the 
winter, at a place about halfway between their two settlements ; 
and immediately built a school-house, with small huts to live in, 
and moved to the place so selected. Mr. Sargent was ordained 
as their minister at Deerfield, Aug. 31, 1735, in the presence of 
the Governor and of the Indians ; he devoted the rest of 
his life to their service ; and died in 1749. In the winter of 
1734-5 the whole tribe of the River Indians met by their dele- 
gates at Housatonic (as the place was then called) and after 
various conferences were so well satisfied with what had been 
done as to express their thanks for it, and their desire that the 
work should be continued. In May 1735, the Indian families 
returned to their respective places of abode at Skatehook and 
Wnahktakook ; but the inconvenience of living separately led 
to a new arrangement, by which a tract of land six miles sqitare 
was laid out for them by the General Court, and called Stock- 
bridge ; and they gave up their former reservation. Likewise, 
as is shown by the report of Mr. Ware in 1865, heretofore re- 
ferred to, Konkapot said he was willing the English should have 
what land they wanted further east. The Indians were well 
pleased with the provision thus made for them, and in May 1736 
settled in their new town, and applied themselves to agriculture 
with more diligence than ever before. The formal grant of the 
town by the General Court was made June 29, 1737, and is 
recorded in the General Court Records, Vol. 11, page 500. 
Prom time to time new Indian families came there to live. In 
1734, the whole number of Housatonic Indians, great and small, 
was less than fifty. In June 1736, the number had increased 
to upwards of ninety. In January 1740, there we're one 
hundred and twenty of them. In January 1747, there were 
nearly fifty Indian families ; and they owned seventeen English 
houses, fifteen of which they built themselves, at their own 
cost. In 1749, there were fifty-three Indian families, and the 
whole number of Indians was two hundred and eighteen. 

In 1762, the Stockbridge Indians (as appears by the report 
of Mr. Ware, already mentioned) laid claim to the land as far 
east as the Westfield River, saying that neither they nor their 
ancestors had ever been at war with the English, or dispossessed 
of these lands ; whereupon, in June 1762, the General Court 
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voted to pay to them the sum of <£ 1600, upon their releasing " all 
claim to any of the lands of the Province to which they pretend 
a title, as also to any lands which have been granted by the 
Province, grants to themselves excepted." On the 17th of Feb- 
ruary, 1763, which was after the release had been executed by 
the Indians, the sum of <£200 was added to the above amount. 
The Indian deed, given in consequence of the above appropria- 
tion of money, is recorded in the Berkshire Registry, book 2, 
page 172 ; and in the Hampden Registry, book 4, page 833. 
By it, Benjamin Kokhkewenaunaut, Chief Sachem of the Moh- 
hekunnuck River Indians or Housatonnuck Tribe, and eighteen 
others, all of the said tribe, inhabitants and residents of Stock- 
bridge, in consideration of <£ 1,800, on the 12th of January, 
1763, conveyed to the Great and General Court of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, land described as follows :^ 

" All that tract or parcel of land lying and being within the said 
Province of the Massachusetts Bay, bounding south on the divi- 
sional line between the said province of the Massachusetts Bay, and 
the Colony of Connecticut, being fifty miles, more or less ; to bound 
on the west twelve miles east of said Hudson's River, other ways 
where the dividing line shall or may be established or settled be- 
tween the said Province of the Massachusetts Bay and the Prov- 
ince of New York, or the utmost limits of the said Massachusetts 
province, and to bound east on the aforesaid Westfield River, being 
thirty-six miles in breadth, more or less, with all our rights, claims, 
and rights and claims of any of the said Mohhekunnuck River or 
Housatonnuck Tribe of Indians. To Have and to Hold the said 
granted and bargained premises, with the Soil, Timber, Hunting 
Grounds, and all other privileges and appurtenances thereto belong- 
ing or any ways appertaining, only excepting and reserving for our- 
selves and our heirs, the town of Stockbridge, as granted and 
patented by a former Great and General Court, and also a tract of 
land adjoining to the North part of said Stockbridge, bounding east 
on said Housatonnuck River, south on the north line of said Stock- 
bridge, north on the south line of Pittsfield, to run west to the prov- 
ince of New York, saving to the said Great and General Court, 
such tracts of land as have been heretofore granted within the last 
described tract or parcel of reserved land." 

To this deed was appended the following memorandum : — 
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" N. B. The condition of the wit]iin deed being Eighteen Hun- 
dred Pounds, it is agreed tq take Seventeen Hundred Pounds, in 
consideration of the within deed, and this note entered by order of 
the House of Representatives. Att't: R. Colton, CUr. Dom. 

Prom this deed, as will be seen, there were excepted the town 
of Stockbridge, and the territory comprising substantially the 
town of Richmond, as it originally existed, including Lenox. 
The Indians conveyed to the General Court the whole of the 
rest of the land which they had ever laid claim to in Western 
Massachusetts. 

Although the General Court voted to pay to the Indians the 
sum of ^IjTOO for their title, they nevertheless protested that 
they did not recognize the existence of a valid Indian title at 
that time, and that nothing was due to the Indians ; but that 
this sum was paid, in order that the Indians might be perfectly 
satisfied. It is probably impossible to ascertain all the sums of 
money which had before this time been paid to the Indians for 
their general title, as a tribe, to these lands. There are, how- 
ever, sufficient indications, by deeds which have been found on 
record, and by references to other deeds which have not been 
found, to show that these sums were quite large. Without at 
this time undertaking to give a complete list, I will mention the 
following conveyances by Indians, of land outside of Stock- 
bridge. 

1. The original deed of 1724, comprising several towns. 
Consideration, £460, besides the rum and cider. 

2. The reservation in the above deed was given up in 1737. 
8. June 2, 1737, a deed to Nahum Ward and another, of four 

townships, subsequently known as Tyringham, Marlborough, 
Sandisfield, and Becket ; Tyringham including also the present 
towns of Monterey and Otis. Consideration, £300. Deed re- 
corded in Hampden Registry, book L, page 351. 

4. September 11, 1738, a deed to Jacob Wendell, of land on 
SheflSeld River, six miles by twelve. [Pontoosuc ?] Consid- 
eration, £120. Berkshire Registry, book 2, page 11. 

6. June 9, 1760, a deed to Johannis Mtohksin, of land east 
of Pontoosuc, to Westfield River. Consideration, £500. 
Hampden Registry, book 1, page 18. 
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6. May 25, 1756, a deed to Robert Noble and others, of a 
township west of Sheffield, seven miles by five and one-half. 
Consideration, ^200. Hampden Registry, book Y, page 575. 

7. September 27, 1756, a deed to Truman Powell and others, 
of land north of the township granted to Capt. Robert Noble 
and others, six miles and forty-four rods by five and one-fourth 
miles and nine rods. Consideration, <£230. Hampden Regis- 
try, book 1, page 747. 

8. October 29, 1756, a deed to Ebenezer Baldwin and others 
(the Shawenon purchase, I suppose) of land west of Sheffield. 
Consideration, £20. Hampden Registry, book Y, page 669. 

9. March 29, 1767, a deed to John Dibble and others, of land 
bounded west on township lately sold at Taconic, and south on 
the line of the Province. Consideration £75. Hampden Reg- 
istry, book 1, page 11. (Dr. Holland, in his History of West- 
ern Massachusetts, says that in 1767, the Indian title to Mt. 
Washington was extinguished for £15. The deed last men- 
tioned appears to cover the same territory.) 

10. April 27, 1757, a deed to Isaac Winslow and others, of 
land on both sides of the Housatonic River, bounded south on 
the north line of Upper Sheffield township, 1,560 acres. Con- 
sideration, £28 IO5. Hampden Registry, book 1, page 25. 

11. July 4, 1767, a deed to David Ingersol of 1,005 acres, 
lying west of Sheffield and Stockbridge. Consideration, £50. 
Hampden Registry, book 2, page &35. 

12. May 4, 1758, a deed to Johannis Mtohksin, of a tract on 
the North side of New Pramingham (now Lanesborough), six 
miles by seven. Consideration, £230. Hampden Registry, 
book 2, page 84. 

13. May 4, 1758, a deed to Johannis Mtohksin, of a township 
six miles square, six miles east of New Pramingham. Consid- 
eration, £280. Hampden Registry, book 1, page 126. 

14. July 10. 1758, a deed to Johannis Mtohksin of two town- 
ships, each six miles by seven, north-east of New Pramingham. 
Consideration, £600. Hampden Registry, book 1, page 125. 

15. November 22, 1758, a deed to Samuel Robbins and others, 
of land north-west of Stockbridge, six miles square. Considera- 
tion, £250. Berkshire Registry, book 8, page 310. 

16. A letter from Pontoosuc, dated June 15, 1759, said that 
eight townships, six miles square, had been laid out by persons 

2 
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in consequence of titles from the Stockbridge Indians ; upon 
which a committee of the General Court reported that the titles 
were illegal, and there was a vote to prosecute the persons ille- 
gally possessed. I find nothing to show that these persons were 
ever dispossessed ; and, whether they were or not, of course no 
money could be recovered back from the Indians. See General 
Court Records, vol. 23, page 45 ; Archives, vol. 66, page 327. 

17. In 1760, Dr. Holland says that Richmond was purchased 
from the Indians for £1,790. The deed of November 22, 1758, 
appears to cover substantially the same territory. 

18. In 1760, Dr. Holland says the Indian claim to Washing- 
ton was purchased. 

19. January 12, 1763, the release to the General Court, for 
£1,700. Berkshire Registry, book 2, page 172. 

There are certain other deeds which cover lands lying partly 
or wholly in New York ; and perhaps the lands described in 
two or three of the deeds above referred to may also extend 
into that State. 

The foregoing deeds show that, when the General Court 
voted to pay <£ 1,700 for the release which was given in 1763, 
the Indians had already received payment, to the amount of 
several thousand pounds, for deeds by which they had conveyed 
or undertaken to convey nearly or quite the whole of the terri- 
tory covered by that release ; so that the General Court ^ere 
quite justified in looking upon their own payment of <£ 1,700 as 
in the nature of a gratuity. 

It may be also mentioned here that since the removal of the 
Indians from Massachusetts persons who perhaps were ignorant 
of some of the deeds on record, and were probably under the 
impression that some title still remained in the Indians, have 
thought it worth their while to pay still further sums for con- 
veyances from them. Thus, October 5, 1805, Francis Heane 
received a deed from various Indians, for $150, of certain 
premises formerly leased to Andrew Karner ; Great Harrington 
Registry, book 41, page 312. October 23, 1806, Eliphalet 
Steele received from various Indians a deed of fifty-two acres 
in Bgremont, for i45. Book 44, page 125. February 2, 1811, 
Elisha Carrington took from various Indians another deed of 
the premises formerly leased to Karner, for $1,000 ; book 50, 
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page 422. Ou the same day, John Gragg received from various 
Indians a deed of the reversion of all leased lands in Berkshire 
County, together with all lands in Stockbridge, for $1,000 ; 
book 53, page 169. And on the 17th of June, 1825, Wm. T. 
Greggs took from various Indians, for $50, still another release 
of the land formerly leased to Karner; book 60, page 396. 
These deeds show that the Indians, after being twice paid by 
the Commonwealth, as above narrated, were fortunate enough 
to receive money over and over again from individuals, for titles 
which apparently had long since been extinguished. Perhaps 
also these transactions served to give the Indians the idea that 
they still retained some title, for which money might be obtained 
from the Commonwealth. 

Having thus disposed of the suggestion that the Stockbridge 
Indians were defrauded in the purchase of their lands, so far 
as relates to the land outside of the town of Stockbridge, it 
will be convenient, before proceeding to the consideration of 
the purchases of their lands within the limits of that town, to 
examine into the general manner in which they were treated by 
the English, after the first settlement of Berkshire County. 

The two chief vices of the Indians were idleness and intem- 
perance. Both of these were encouraged by the Dutch of New 
York, a few of whom perhaps had settled in Massachusetts 
prior to the time here referred to. No one can read the simple 
annals of those times without perceiving that this baleful influ- 
ence was constantly exerted. Thus, in December 1734, Dutch 
traders came from Hudson River bringing rum, whereby the 
Indians were made drunk. In July 1735, all the Indians but 
Konkapot went to New York to reap for the' Dutch, and some 
of them got drunk. In August 1736, some of the Indians 
went to dance in the Dutch country and drank to excess. In 
January 1737, Van Valkenburgh, a Dutch neighbor, who kept 
a store of rum, gave it or sold it to all the Indians who would 
drink. In June 1738, Mr. Sargent went to an island in 
Hudson River, by request, to preach to the Indians there, and 
the Dutch were more disorderly than the Indians. The Dutch 
traders were industrious in dissuading the Indians from becom- 
ing Christians, thinking it would lessen their trade in rum, and 
told them that the government were not their friends, and for 
this reason would not allow liquors to be sold to them by private 
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persons. To meet this argument, Mr. Sargent explained to 
tbem, in the first year of his ministry, that this law was de- 
signed in their favor, to prevent their abusing themselves, and 
that the government did not design to prevent their having 
strong drink. In .17»57, Timothy Woodbridge, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, (who was their minister,) and others sent a petition to 
the General Court setting forth in vivid terms the prevalence 
of drunkenness amongst them, and praying for more effective 
laws against supplying them with rum ; adding, that otherwise 
their ruin would follow. 

The object and efforts of the English, were to reform them 
from their intemperance, to stimulate them to industry and 
the accumulation of property, to improve their mode of life, to 
teach them Christianity and useful learning, and, in short, to 
civilize them. 

The first and best aid furnished to them was the maintenance 
of a missionary and teacher amopg them from 1734 during the 
whole time of their continuance in Massachusetts. The per- 
manent successors of John Sargent were Jonathan Edwards, 
from 1751 to 1758 ; Stephen West, from 1758 till 1775 ; and 
John Sargent, son of the first minister, from 1775 till their 
removal, and indeed long afterwards. The salaries of all these 
were paid by the London Society for the Promotion of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, or by the legislature. 

The legislature of the province, both general and special, 
showed the most friendly consideration for the Indians. 

By a law more stringent, in some respects, than any modern 
statutes on the subject, it was made a criminal offence for a 
private person to sell strong drink to an Indian. St. 1693, c. 
1. All purchases of land by white persons from Indians, with- 
out the approbation of the General Court, were void. St, 
1701, c. 20. No bill, bond, or other specialty in writing given 
by any Indian on any contract whatever was good or recoverable 
against any Indian native of the province unless entered into 
before two justices of the peace, and approbated by said justices, 
who were therefore to take care of the equity and reasonable- 
ness thereof; and no contract for service of any Indian was 
good, unless as above provided. St, 1718, c. 10. Lands of 
Indians were not liable to be seized for the payment of their 
debts. St. 1719, c. 2. Trade with them was regulated by the 
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establishment of truck-houses and the appointment of truck- 
masters ; goods and supplies were furnished by the government, 
prices were fixed, a penality was imposed on truck-masters for 
selling at higher rates, and they were required to render ac- 
counts under oath that they had not sold goods at higher rates, 
or bought furs, &c., from the Indians at lower rates, than their 
accounts showed. St, 1737, c.l. 

The special legislation was still more significant. The General 
Court granted to the Indians at Stockbridge the township, and 
caused it to be laid out for them at the public expense ; a pro- 
vision so acceptable to them at the time that in the summer of 
1736 a deputation of them visited Boston and thanked the 
General Court for it. While in Boston, they received presents 
of guns, blankets and shirts, and returned. home well pleased. 
The General Court also ordered a meeting-house and school- 
house to be built for them; and voted to pay them £30 on 
account of the sale of some lands in Shefiield. On the 15th of 
June 1739, the General Court voted that certain rights claimed 
by Elias Vauschoir [Van Schaack ?] were justly forfeited to 
the province, and forasmuch as it appeared that he was a per- 
son " of a very turbulent and haughty spirit, and that he is 
often disturbing the quiet of the Indians, and has thereby ren- 

• 

dered himself very obnoxious to them, and should he continue 
among them it would greatly discourage the Indians from set- 
tling and continuing there, whereby the good intentions of the 
government in making the grant of the town to the Indians 
would be frustrated," it was ordered to eject him by lawful 
process in court ; but if he would go quietly, to make him an 
allowance. " And forasmuch as it will be of great service to 
the Indians to have the meadow land divided among them, 
voted that the Hon. John Stoddard, Esq., and Ephraim Wil- 
liams, Esq., be appointed and empowered to see the same done, 
so that the Indians may hold their parts in severalty." In the 
same year Stockbridge was incorporated ; and two Indians and 
one white man were appointed to assemble the freeholders to 
choose ofiicers. In 1741, on the petition of various whites and 
Indians, it was voted to build a blockhouse in Stockbridge for 
the common defence, and to pay £150 therefor. In 1749, 
land was granted to Ephraim Williams and Timothy Woodbridge, 
on account of £15 advanced by them to the Indians in 1740. 
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In 1751, arrangements were made for maintaining a school for 
children of the Mohawk tribe who might come there. In 1752, 
£30 was voted to be given to Indians coming to settle there, 
and £S0 more to build two or three small houses for them. 
And in the same year it was voted to pay to Joseph Dwight 
£255 2s. 6d. 3 farthings, for disbursements and expenses in- 
curred by him for them; and to Benjamin Ashley £9 16s., on 
a similar account. On the 3d of January 1753, Timothy 
Woodbridge was appointed as their guardian. In the same 
year it was voted that Brigadier Joseph Dwight carry on a 
school for boys, established by Isaac Hollis of London, for six 
months at the expense of the government. In 1754, it was 
voted to pay £20 to the relatives of an Indian who had been 
killed ; and, information being given of a clandestine purchase 
of land from them, commissioners were appointed to investigate 
it. In 1760, three persons were authorized to prosecute, at the 
expense of the government, all persons who should purchase 
land of the Indians contrary to law. In June 1764, an agent 
was appointed to defend Konkapot's title to his land, which had 
been obtained from him by an inhabitant of New York. The 
same year, there was a report showing that certain purchases 
from the Indians were invalid. The Rev. Mr. Hopkins, in his 
historical memoirs, speaks with much satisfaction of the just 
treatment which the Indians received from the government, 
and from Mr. Sargent, Mr. Woodbridge, and others. 

They likewise received much generous aid from private 
sources, besides that incidentally referred to above. The Eng- 
lish inhabitants of Stockbridge at one time subscribed £115 10s. 
for their benefit. Rev. Isaac Hollis of London gave money for 
the education of Indian boys, which in 1747 amounted to £350 
sterling ; and he continued to maintain a number of these boys 
for some years afterwards. Samuel Holden of London gave 
£100, which was used for the education of Indian girls; and 
he afterwards gave additional sums, the amount of which is 
not known. Mrs. Holden afterwards gave £100 more. Dr. 
Watts sent over the proceeds of a collection amounting to £70. 
Several others in England contributed sums amounting in all 
to fifty guineas. Mr. Elery of Hartford left them £120 by 
will. Churches in Massachusetts and Connecticut gave them 
£61. The London Society sent them £300. 
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Certain individuals living in Stockbridge also devoted them- 
selves ^ith singular fidelity to the interests of the Indians. 
Among these the most conspicuous, after the death of Mr. Sar- 
gent in 1 749, was Deacon Timothy Woodbridge, who continued 
their steadfast friend and special champion until his own death 
in 1774. 

In spite of all this, however, it is not to be concealed that 
there were somewhat early symptoms that the experiment was 
not completely successful. There were difiiculties growing out 
of the national characteristics of the two races, and almost 
inherent in the nature of things. The Indians and whites did 
not intermarry, nor blend together on equal terms; and it 
was impossible for the two races to live in such close prox- 
imity, without frequent difficulties in tha practical manage- 
ment of afiairs. As time passed on, sales of land in Stock- 
bridge were made to the English, who built houses there, and 
finally came to outnumber the Indians. At the outset, the 
title to the town was held by the Indians in common. In 1739, 
as has been already mentioned, commissioners were appointed 
to divide the meadow land to them in severalty. In 1749, an 
Act was passed incorporating the Indian owners of land in 
Stockbridge as p, distinct propriety, and in 1750 a list of pro- 
prietors was adopted, and their shares determined, and one-half 
of the lands were surveyed and laid out to them in severalty ; 
it being voted to divide only one-half of the lands at present. 
After this, they held their lands, which had been assigned to 
them, by a separate and absolute title, subject only to the re- 
striction that they could not convey the same to the whites, 
without the approbation of the General Court. From time to 
time such approbation was given, upon the application of indi- 
vidual Indians ; and some deeds were given to the English, 
and still more to the Dutch of New York, sometimes with and 
sometimes without that approbation. 

There appears also to have been some personal or sectarian 
rivalry on the part of the English, in regard to the management 
of the Indians. The establishment of a boardiug-schpol in 
1751 for the education of young Mohawks has been already 
mentioned. At this time, Jonathan Edwards in a letter said : 
"The church of England seems to be very jealous of the 
Mohawks ; being very opposite to their coming hither.^' He 
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recommended that commissioners of Indian aflFairs should be 
appointed by the General Court, and added : " What renders it 
more necessary that things here should be udder the immediate 
care of trustees present or at hand, is the misunderstanding and 
jealousies that here subsist between some of the chief of the 
present English families, which is one of our greatest 
calamities." 

In 1754, during the French and Indian war, the most serious 
fears were entertained of a total defection of the Stockbridge 
Indians from their friendship for the English. Military prepa- 
rations were made for the defence of the place ; but the alarm 
finally subsided. In 1763, there was trouble growing out of 
the choice of representative to the General Court. Timothy 
Woodbridge was the candidate of the Indians ; but he was ab- 
sent from the town meeting, and the Indians did not under- 
stand the mode of voting by ballot, which was then first intro- 
duced there, and a rival candidate was chosen. A petition to 
the General Court signed by Woodbridge and six other whites, 
and by ten Indians, set forth that the action of some of the 
English at the town meeting had been illegal ; that " the 
Indians have always attended town meetings, and been chosen 
into town oflBces, and acted in great unanimity in conjunction 
with the English, till of late some English have been endeavor- 
ing to worm them out of their privileges, which has been the 
occasion of their not accepting of any ofiice in the town the 
present year." It was said that the English would crowd into 
the town, and then complain of being controlled by Indian 
votes, and cry out that they could not bear to be a society with 
the Indians. There was a report, on this^petition, in favor of 
separating the English and Indians into different societies, and 
a bill was brought in authorizing the English to have one repre- 
sentative, and the Indians one, with two English and two 
Indian selectmen ; but the matter was referred to the next 
session, and does not appear to have been called up again. 

Meanwhile the Indians were Constantly running in debt, and 
were liable to be arrested and imprisoned for debt, without 
being able to obtain their discharge by taking the poor debtor's 
oath, because they owned land. This land could not be 
seized on execution, nor lawfully sold to the English without 
leave of the General Court. Some of them were dependent on 
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the charity of the English for the necessaries of life. Under 
this state of things, upon their pressing applicatibn, a statute 
was passed in October T^65, authorizing them to sell land for 
the payment of their debts ; and in November of the same year 
Timothy Woodbridge and John Ashley were appointed as com- 
niissioners to superintend and approve such sales. Numerous 
sales were thereupon made in that and the succeeding years. 
The English of course were the chief purchasers, and soon 
owned more land than the Indians. In 1772, ten Indians 
prayed the General Court to appoint guardians over them, for 
the preservation of their estates. In February 1773, an Act 
was passed providing that no action at law should be main- 
tained against any of the tribe, to recover any debt of over 
thirty-five shillings contracted after March 31, 1773. (The prior 
Act of 1718 referred to written contracts only.) And in June 
of that year the Indians presented a petition, in behalf of their 
tribe, setting forth that the tribe was greatly in debt, and many 
of them in prison, and execution out against others, and pray- 
ing that Timothy Woodbridge might be empowered "to see 
justice done them in the sale of so much of their lands as 
should be sufficient to pay their debts, and to take the care of 
their affairs.'' Upon this petition, they were again authorized 
to sell lands to pay debts, with the consent and approbation of 
Mr. Woodbridge. 

Their general shiftlessness and improvidence could not^ 
be overcome. Some of them were well educated. A few 
graduated at Dartmouth College. Some filled town offices till 
as late as 1779. But the bulk of them could not adopt the 
manners, or submit to the labors, or withstand the temptations 
of civilized life. Refusing the use of manure upon their 
meadow land, and too indolent to cut down the forests, the 
natural consequence followed that their crops grew less and 
less. No laws were effective to prevent their excessive use of 
liquors, or their injudicious sales of land. Though commis- 
sioners were appointed to superintend the sales, yet many deeds 
appear, and doubtless others were given, without the consent of 
the commissioners. The privilege of owning property carries 
with it an obligation to pay debts. The owners of land who 
did not pay their debts were accordingly arrested and impris- 
oned. If ikej sought and obtained leave to sell their la.uds.^ 

8 
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the English or the Dutch must be the purchasers. Finally, as 
has been seen, a statute was passed practically exempting them 
from the payment of any future debts, by providing that no 
action at law should be maintainable against them for over 
thirty-five shillings. 

Looking back upon the state of things which then existed, 
it is diflScult to see in what manner laws could have been 
framed better adapted to the protection of the Indians and the 
preservation of their rights. It is difiicult also to imagine that, 
under any circumstances, better friends to them could be found 
than Sargent and Woodbridge. 

Meanwhile their acquaintance and friendship with other In- 
dian tribes were preserved. In 1751, they received a visit from 
some of the Oneidas, Mohawks ^nd Tuscaroras, and offered to 
give the Mohawks land if they would remove to Massachusetts. 
They called the Oneidas and Tuscaroras, their brothers ; the 
Cherokees, their younger brothers ; the Mohawks, their uncles ; 
and the Miamis, their grandchildren. Various of these tribes 
invited them to remove to New York, or further West. Ac- 
cording to their own traditions, written out in the form of a 
history after the establishment of the Stockbridge mission, the 
Miamis had formerly given to them a large tract of land in 
Ohio, offering obedience to them, and the gift had been ac- 
cepted, and " the land had been rei^erved for our nation to this 
day, and that covenant had been renewed at different times, 
and a number of our nation live on that land these several 
years past to this day. Therefore the Miami nation are our 
grandchildren to this day." The Cherokees had also invited 
them to move their fire-place, offering to give them a large tract, 
by belt of beads, " which are had in our bag to this day." 
The Creeks likewise gave them an invitation in like manner as 
the Cherokees did. Finally the Oneidas, their brothers, gave 
them a tract of land in New York, six miles square, by Oneida 
Lake, and invited them to occupy it. They debated the ques- 
tion of removal before the war of the Revolution ; but the ac- 
tual removal was not made until after its close. 

Thus they sold the lands which they owned as individuals in 
Stockbridge. The most of the sales were made during the few 
years after the passage of the statutes authorizing them to sell 
land for the payment of debts. Then, there was an almost 
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complete suspension of sales, till toward the close of the Rev- 
olutionary war,^when,in the prospect of a speedy removal, they 
disposed of the residue. Of course these circumstances were 
not favorable to realizing a high price. The first were in the 
nature of forced sales. The latter partook also of the same char- 
acter, with the additional element, that they were made at a 
most unfavorable time. It is a matter of common knowledge, 
that during the Revolutionary war, and for a few years there- 
after, the value of land throughout Massachusetts, and especially 
in the Western part of it, was very much depressed. In Berk- 
shire county there were no courts for several years prior to 1780. 
There were no probate courts from 1774 to 1778. No deeds 
were recorded from 1776 to 1778. All kinds of business were 
almost stopped. The taxes were enormous. Whoever chose 
to sell land must of necessity sell it at a low price. There is 
nothing that I am aware of to show that the Indians did not 
receive as good prices as the whites, whenever they availed 
themselves of the supervision of the commissioners appointed 
by the general court. A table of the sums of money, which, 
from a careful examination of the records and ancient docu- 
ments, appear to have been received by the Stockbridge Indians 
for laud sold by them as individuals to the English and Dutch, 
before their removal from Massachusetts (these of course being 
exclusive of those deeds heretofore mentioned) is here given, 
arranged in chronological order. 



In 1736, 
1745, 
1751, 
1752, 
1754, 
1756, 
1757, 
1758, 
1759, 
1761, 
1763, 
1764, 
1765, 
1766, 
1767, 



5 
2 
2 
2 
7 
29 
13 
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191 deeds £6,574 175. Id. 



The foregoing does not include the rent reserved in certain 
long leases executed by them. 

The removal of these Indians from Massachusetts began in 

1783, and was completed in 1788. By a statute passed March 9, 

1784, John Bacon, JahleelWoodbridge, and John Sargent, were 
appointed Commissioners to examine all sales theretofore made 
by the Indians, not legally confirmed ; and if they should judge 
that the sales were justly and fairly made, and that the Indians 
received the just value of their lands, then to confirm the sales. 
They were also to approve of sales in future. Mr. Sargent was 
then their minister. Jahleel Woodbridge was also a person 
highly acceptable to the Indians, as is shown by the fact that 
in 1775 they themselves designated him as one of two persons 
to receive the wages due to those of their tribe who had enlisted 
in the military service. 

During the war, they were our faithful friends, and enlisted 
in considerable numbers. It has been said by some, that there 
was a company of them ; but it is obvious that a full company 
could not have been gathered from the Indians at Stockbridge. 
In 1763y the whole number there was but two hundred and six : 
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thirty-seven being males oVer the age of twenty-one. In 1765, 
the whole number was two hundred and twenty-one. Several 
were killed in the war. And at the time of their removal, it is 
said they numbered four hundred and twenty. This shows 
that their number was then, as it had been before, increased 
from abroad. How many of the Indian occupants of Stock- 
bridge, during the years from 1784 to 1788, originally belonged 
in Massachusetts, or were descendants of those who belonged in 
Massachusetts, and how many came from the Mohawks or other 
tribes, it is now impossible to tell. 

Their new residence in New York they called New Stock- 
bridge. Here they were further from the whites, and for a 
time their condition was improved. A. few years after their 
removal, John Thornton Kirkland made a tour among the 
Indians of New York, and, in reply to questions put to him, he 
answered in February 1795, as follows : — 

" The Stookbridge Indians were greatly injured by serving a few 
campaigns in the army of the United States in the late war with 
Great BritaijQ. A large proportion of their most promising young men 
were killed, and their idleness and intemperance increased. They 
have been much benefited by their emigration from Stockbridge 
nine or ten years since to a township of good land given them by 
the Oneidas in their neighborhood. They now possess more terri- 
tory than heretofore ; by their greater remoteness from the whites 
they are obliged to live more within themselves, and to attend to 
husbandry ; and they are, as a community, more industrious and 
sober, and better provided, than in their former situation." 

The Missionary Society built a church for them. Mr. Sar- 
gent spent six months of every year with them, until 1796, at 
which time he moved his family there, and remained with them 
until his death in 1824. 

Their apparent prosperity lasted only a few years. The old 
experience was repeated, but with more rapid steps. They 
could not thrive when living in the neighborhood of the whites. 
It is not necessary for the purposes of the present inquiry to 
trace their subsequent history in detail. In 1818 some seventy 
or eighty of them started for the land in Ohio which the 
Miamis had formerly given to them ; but before reaching the 
place they learned that it had been sold. Some returned, and 
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others became scattered. In 1821 there was a plan to concen- 
trate the New York Indians in the neighborhood of Green Bay, 
in Wisconsin. Some of the Stockbridges removed at once, and 
in 1829 the last remaining members of their tribe followed. In 
1831, two townships on the east side of Lake Winnebago were set 
apart for the use of the Stockbridge and Munsee tribes. Their 
history from this time until 1856 is recited in the treaty of 
February 6, 1856, between them and the United States, printed 
in the U. S. Statutes at Large, 663. By this treaty, and an 
amendment to it, they were to surrender their land in Wiscon- 
sin, and another tract was to be selected for them, and they 
were to receive $79,650 in money. By an agreement between 
the United States and the Menomonees on February 11, 1856, 
two townships bordering upon the reservation of the Menomo- 
nees were set apart for the Stockbridges and Munsees. This 
location was situated upon the outer borders of the unsettled 
portion of the state. Diflfiarences of opinion have existed in the 
tribe as to the advantage or disadvantage of preserving their 
tribal character. Some of their number left them, and became 
citizens. More than half the tribe became scattered among the 
north-eastern counties of Wisconsin. Those now remaining are 
described as good farmers, intelligent, orderly, and sober; and as 
comparing favorably with the farming population of Wisconsin. 
Their present situation, however, is most unfortunate. The 
land is poor and barren, and the climate cold. 

The United States have the care and guardianship of these 
Indians, and from the time of Washington down to the present 
day have been in the habit of making appropriations and setting 
apart land for their benefit. A detailed statement of their con- 
dition, and of the amounts of money paid to them by the gen- 
eral government, may be found in the annual reports of the 
Indian Commissioner to the Secretary of the Interior. That 
officer (the Commissioner) has repeatedly called attention to 
their present unfortunate circumstances, and to their various 
merits, which place them at the head of the Indians of the 
United States m point of civilization, and entitle them to more 
favorable treatment from the general government than they 
have lately received. 

It is impossible, however, to recognize that their claim upon 
this Commonwealth has any just foundation. That they were 
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cheated more or less by some individuals is probably true ; but 
they were helped by others. And the government of Massa- 
chusetts neither cheated them itself, nor encouraged nor sanc- 
tioned the cheating of them by others. On the contrary, it 
aided them by its watchful guardianship, its just and beneficial 
laws, and its frequent gifts. It did what it could to protect 
them against imposition, and to remedy their loss when, through 
neglect of its provisions in their behalf, they had been defrauded. 
Good men also rendered to them all the assistance which great 
devotion, inspired by Christian charity, could aflFord. Nor can 
it be a matter of doubt that, if they failed to derive, in a larger 
degree, the advantages which were designed for them, it was 
chiefly owing to the inherent and almost ineradicable national 
characteristics, which distinguish them so widely from our own 
race. 

I therefore respectfully report that, for the reasons above set 
forth, no action is necessary on the part of this Commonwealth 
upon the message of His Excellency the Governor, with the 
memorial, which were referred to me. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

CHARLES ALLEN. 
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